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Pusuic Law 601, 79TH ConGREss 


The legislation under which the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities operates is Public Law 601, 79th Congress [1946], chapter 
753, 2d session, which provides: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and | House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


PART 2—RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Rute X 


SEC. 121, STANDING COMMITTEES 


. * ~ * * + - 
17. Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
Rote XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
» - > . - * ~ 


(q) (1) Committee on Un-American Activities, 

(A) Un-American activities. 

(2) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (i) the extent, 
character, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(ii) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American propa- 
ganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and attacks 
the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 
(iii) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 


a a = o © * * 
Route XII 
LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT BY STANDING COMMITTEES 


Sec. 136. To assist the Congress in appraising the administration of the laws 
and in developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem neces- 
sary, each standing committee of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the execution by the administrative 
agencies concerned of any laws, the subject matter of which is within the juris- 
diction of such committee; and, for that purpose, shall study all pertinent re- 
ports and data submitted to the Congress by the agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government. 
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RULES ADOPTED BY THE 85th CONGRESS 
House Resolution 5, January 3, 1957 
* ~ * - * . . 
Rute X 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. There shall be elected by the House, at the commencement of each Congress, 


+ * * * * * ~ 
(q) Committee on Un-American Activities, to consist of nine Members. 
* * * * * * * 
Rute XI 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
* o * * * * ~ 


17. Committee on Un-American Activities. 

(a2) Un-American activities. 

(b) The Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized to make from time to time investigations of (1) the extent, char- 
acter, and objects of un-American propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American prop- 
aganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion, and (3) all other questions in relation thereto that would aid Congress 
in any necessary remedial legislation. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities shall report to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House if the House is not in session) the results of any such investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of any such investigation, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, or any subeommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act at such times 
and places within the United States, whether or not the House is sitting, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the committee or any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member. 

* * a * * * - 


26. To assist the House in appraising the administration of the laws and in 
developing such amendments or related legislation as it may deem necessary, 
sach standing committee of the House shall exercise continuous watchfulness 
of the execution by the administrative agencies concerned of any laws, the subject 
matter of which is within the jurisdiction of such committee; and, for that 
purpose, shall study all pertinent reports and data submitted to the House by 
the agencies in the executive branch of the Government. 
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FOREWORD 





Don’t Say Things. What You 
Are Stands Over You the 
While, and Thunders So That 
I Cannot Hear What You Say 
to the Contrary. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Essay on Social Aims. 


Since the death of Stalin and the ascent of the current leadership of 
the Kremlin, the maxim of Emerson, cited above, seems to have lost 
its pertinence. The sweet reasonableness of Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues, coupled with an eager willingness in many quarters of the 
free world to believe them, have rebutted both Emerson’s common- 
sense and our own experience. 

Even some leaders of the United States have demonstrated repeat- 
edly their receptivity to the Kremlin’s persuasion and their heed- 
lessness of the lessons which international communism has dispensed 
with barbarous cruelty. 

What the Kremlin stands for thunders throughout the free world, 
but the words of international communism’s rulers have been able to 
dim the sound. 

Despite the savage suppression of the Hungarian revolution; despite 
the slave camps and secret-police terror in the Soviet Union and 
throughout its satellites; despite the collapse of the recent disarma- 
ment talks; the rulers of communism can still find an audience for 
their hypocritical avowals of peace. 

Can we enter into agreements with the gangsterdom that has as its 
only goal the annihilation of freedom for all mankind? Can we 
accept the words of men whose broken promises stand as milestones 
in their careers of butchery and despotism? Their records leave no 
doubt of the answer. 

In the following pages the Committee on Un-American Activities 
presents biographical sketches of Josip Broz Tito, President of Yugo- 
slavia, and ‘Wladyslaw Gomutka, Premier of Poland. These are a 
part of a series of biographies of the rulers of the Communist world, 
prepared at the request of the committee by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress. 

The information presented here is of particular significance in the 
light of the current action of the White House and the State Depart- 
ment in designating both Poland and Yugoslavia as potential allies of 
the United States and, on this basis, granting them extensive aid. 

Gomutka has consistently affirmed his solidarity with the Soviet 
Union. Tito has been serving, and serves today, as a traveling sales- 
man for Moscow whose mission is to lure neutral nations into the Soviet 
orbit. Both nations are instruments of Soviet aggression; their 
leaders have consistently declared that they will remain so. Besides 
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these facts, squabbles about so-called divergent approaches to “world 
socialism” are of only academic importance, and at most offer a snare 
for the gullible. 

In a world of uncertainty, there is definite assurance on one point, 
at least: the ambitions of the Kremlin contain no possibility of vol- 
untary change. The thunder of international communism can con- 
tinue to be disregarded only at the cost of our survival. 


Francis E, Watter, Chairman. 





JOSIP BROZ TITO 
(President of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia) 


“T am a Communist, and nothing but a Communist’’—thus Josip 
Broz Tito sums up his philosophy of life. A professional revolution- 
ary, a dedicated Communist whose thoughts and actions—indeed his 
entire life—have always been devoted to the cause of world com- 
munism, Tito has never altered his steadfast conviction that com- 
munism will ultimately rule the world. 

Tito does not fit the image one usually draws of a hardened Bol- 
shevik. Even his severest critics have observed that he is an affable 
man, with “devastating” personal charm, magnetism, and a ready 
wit. His hair is gra Milan: his face has strong regular features 
and is bronzed from the sun; his eyes are light blue, alert, always in 
motion and alive with curiosity; his hands, stubby and square, the 
hands of a worker, are ever active. Tito, who is fond of splendid 
uniforms replete with medals and braid, resembles the late Nazi 
leader Hermann Goering in what one writer termed “an altogether 
astounding fashion.’’ An athletic type, proud of his personal phy- 
sical power—he once boasted that “no one in my army can outwalk 
me, young or old!’’—Tito does not look his sixty-five years. 

Born into a poor, peasant family, the seventh of fifteen children, 
the Yugoslav dictator is largely a self-educated man. When a prisoner 
of war in Russia during World War I, he learned Russian; and, in 
addition, he speaks Serbo-Croatian, German, Czech, Kirghizian, some 
French and Italian, and has an understanding of English. He knows 
a great deal about art and possesses some Rembrandts formerly 
owned by the Yugoslav royal family. 

Tito is a proletarian with the tastes of a bourgeois. A worldly 
man, who thoroughly enjoys worldly pleasures, he lives in splendor 
and elegance reminiscent of the court of a potentate, At his palatial 
country residence, Tito lives, as one writer put it, like a “wealthy 
sportsman.”’ He enjoys good, rich food, and is partial to rakija, the 
120-proof native brandy. 

Tito is a man consumed by personal ambition, a man driven on by 
a eee of purpose, a man who by brutal force reached the height 
of Chief of State. As a partisan leader in World War II, Tito was 
tireless, crafty, and effective; as the Communist dictator of Yugo- 
slavia, he is ruthless and uncompromising; and, as an international 
statesman, he is shrewd, guileful, and brazenly opportunistic. 

Years of partial reconciliation with the West, following the break 
with Stalin in 1948, have tended to blur the harsh lines of Tito’s 
character and the cruelty of the Communist regime which he has 
imposed upon Yugoslavia. ‘Tito’s life has been steeped in subversion 
and deceit. He fought in the ranks of the Red Guard in the Russian 
Civil War; in the twenties he attended the secret Lenin School in 
Moscow for training in subversion and sabotage, and later was 
engaged in underground work in Yugoslavia; he was appointed to the 
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Politburo of the Yugoslav Communist Party in 1934, and worked in 
the Balkan Secretariat of the Comintern at Moscow; he returned to 
Yugoslavia at the end of 1936 and organized Yugoslav volunteers to 
fight in the International Brigade during the Spanish Civil War; in 
1937, he became Secretary General of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party at its headquarters in Paris. When the Nazis invaded Yugo- 
slavia in April 1941, Tito and the Yugoslav Communists, following 
the Moscow line during the period of Nazi-Soviet cooperation, did 
not even cock a gun in the defense of their native land. Only when 
Hitler attacked the Communist Motherland, the U.S. S. R., in June 
1941, did Tito react against the Germans, 

The German invasion of Yugoslavia did not arouse the Communists, 
because to Tito and his force, the Soviet Union was the Motherland. 
This essential point was openly proclaimed again and again by Djiles, 
Kardelj, and by Tito himself. Even when the partisans bitkeinel the 
war against Germany, their participation was guided by political con- 
siderations. The Communist partisans fought mostly in areas where 
invader strength was not great. Also in line with Communist disre- 
gard for human life, they were not adverse to bringing about Nazi 
reprisals which would arouse the population and swell the Communist 
ranks. It was not Tito but Col. Draza Mihailovich who fought the 
Germans for patriotic reasons. 

The first clash between the Chetniks of Mihailovich and the Nazi 
troops occurred on May 18, 1941. By November of that year, Mi- 
hailovich knew that coordinated effort between the Chetniks and the 
partisans of Tito was not possible, since Tito fought primarily for 
Communist dictatorship and furtherance of Soviet political ambitions. 
Mihailovich therefore issued a proclamation to this effect, and the 
split of Yugoslav resistance was brought into the open. 

In the next 2% years, it was Mihailovich who was repeatedly 
commended by the Western Powers for Yugoslav resistance. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, the allied Supreme Commander, sent Mihaiovich 
a message from North Africa in 1943, which commended “these brave 
men * * * fighting with complete ‘devotion and sacrifice for the 
mutual cause of the United Nations. May this struggle bring them 
complete success.” 

General de Gaulle, the French Commander, and senior British 
military leaders in the Middle East, sent equally inspiring messages 
at various times. Even more important tribute was paid by German 
General Jodl and Adolf Hitler himself, who credited the Chetniks 
with tying down major German forces- in’ Yugoslavia. During 
this entnd (1941-44) the Chetniks received practically no military 
assistance from the Allies, although Tito and his partisans received 
more than 100,000 rifles, 50,000 light machine guns, 700 radio-wireless 
sets, 260,000 pairs of boots, and nearly 100,000,000 rounds of small 
arms ammunition. 

The Teheran Conference between the Allied Powers decided, at 
Russian insistence, that Tito would be given full support and on Octo- 
ber 20, 1944, when Soviet troops entered Belgrade, Tito became the 
absolute ruler of Yugoslavia. Stalin’s protege had fought a political 
war and his reward was power. 

With the full support of Stalin and the Red Army, Tito established 
in Yugoslavia a Communist dictatorship accompanied by a reign of 
terror. He ruthlessly wiped out his opponents, including his ‘chief 
rival, Draza Mihailovich. Following the tenets of Marxism-Lenin- 
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ism to the letter, Tito transformed Yugoslavia into what was essent- 
ially a miniature model of the Soviet Union, characterized by a one- 
party system, socialization of industry, suppression of religious liber- 
ties, and general deprivation of freedom. 

Communism in action is searchingly analyzed in a new book by 
Milovan Djilas, formerly a close associate of Tito and now in prison. 
His remarks, directed toward the entire Communist system, have 
special applicability to Tito’s Yugoslavia. There, a new exploiting 
class has foisted a self-perpetuating rule upon the majority of the 
people, using methods of control which represent “fone of the most 
shameful pages in human history.” ‘This class has arrogated a 
monopoly over all phases of economic, social, and cultural life. Its 
record is such, Djilas says, that “there will be less sorrow over its 
passing than there was for any other class before it.” 

Tito is a part of the world Communist movement. The clash with 
Stalin in 1948, it is true, forced Tito’s reorientation in foreign affairs 
(reconciliation with Greece, acceptance of military and economic aid 
from the Western Powers, etc.), but in no fundamental way did it 
alter his political faith. This dispute with Stalin was primarily a 
personal affair, a power struggle between two dictators, and not a dis- 
agreement on the general tenets of Marxism-Leninism. ‘Tito never 
denied the “validity” and “truth” of Communist doctrine, but he 
contested Stalin’s right to impinge upon his own domain and Stalin’s 
refusal to tolerate “little Stalins.” 

Tito’s steadfastness to communism is clearly shown in his reactions 
to the moves made by Nikita S. Khrushchev, the new Soviet dictator, 
in his efforts to reestablish “unity in the socialist camp.”’ Recognizing 
Stalin’s mistake, Khrushchev accepted Tito’s claims to be commissar 
in hisown house. Conferences between Tito and Khrushchev in 1955, 
1956, and 1957, established the basis for reconciliation, even though 
the Hungarian revolution threw a pali over the negotiations for a 
while. The latest conference, held in Rumania, went a long way 
toward reestablishing harmony between Moscow and Belgrade. As 
a result of this conference, agreement was reached on “concrete forms 
of cooperation” between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, as well as 
on “basic problems of the present international situation.”’ ‘Tito also 
agreed that there was “special significance” to the “general strengthen- 
ing of the unity and brotherly cooperation” of all Communist parties 
and Communist-dominated states. 

While Tito acknowledged, in a recent interview, that there was 
“some difference” between communism in Yugoslavaia and the 
U.S. S. R., he has hastened to add that “there are not big, ideologi- 
cal differences,” not ‘‘too big,” and that “we have the same aim— 
that is to say—the building of socialism and communism.” 

Nor are the differences “too big” in the realm of foreign policy. 
Recent Yugoslav statements in this field have conformed to the broad 
outlines of world Communist policy. ‘Tito’s neutralism has always 
been a qualified one. But more recently, he has come closer to the 
Moscow line, as shown by his pledge at the Rumanian conference with 
Khrushchev to cooperate with the Soviet Union in “basic problems 
of the present situation,’ as well as by his attacks on the Baghdad 
Pact and the Eisenhower doctrine, and Tito’s claims that it was 
“absurd” to speak of a Communist danger in the Middle East. 
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At the end of his recent conferences with Premier Gomultka of 
Poland, Tito and the Polish dictator again reaffirmed their ties to 
Moscow without reservation. When the United Nations General 
Assembly voted overwhelmingly to condemn Russia for the bloody 
reprisals against the Hungarian patriots, both Poland and Yugoslavia 
dutifully voted against such condemnation. The Moscow-Belgrade 
axis is once more firmly intact. 

Before, during and after World War II, Tito has invariably shown 
himself to be a dedicated Communist. A powerful ideological affinity 
binds him firmly to his Communist brethren. During the last few 
years, in fact, he has clearly moved closer to a political alignment with 

foscow. ‘Tito’s general philosophy of life, the nature of his own 
regime, and his inflexible commitment to communism all militate 
against a lasting rift with the Kremlin. 





WEADYSLAW GOMULKA 


(First Secretary of the Central Committee of the United Polish 
Workers’ (Communist) Party) 


Gomutka’s success in thwarting a general revolt of the Polish people 
against Communist and Russian oppression in October 1956 was due 
to a combination of luck and shrewd political maneuvering. 

Rarely had a Communist boss been faced with such a multiplicity 
of appalling problems. The workers, supposedly the basis of the 
socialist state, were seething with discontent at the brutal exploitation 
by their Communist masters. The farmers were on the verge of 
revolt after years of forced crop deliveries and imposed collectivization. 
The intellectuals, never completely silenced, were restive at the sterile 
dogma offered by Marxist philosophy. Polish youth was in bitter 
discontent over Communist indoctrination and political discrimina- 
tion, as well as the harsh realities of the life they faced. The pre- 
dominantly Catholic population resented domination by an atheistic 
government, And the indomitable Polish nationalism was spilling 
over in hatred against the Russian-appointed political rulers and 
against the Soviet occupation troops. ‘The entire country was on the 
very precipice of revolt—bloody, bitter, relentless. 

Gomutka found himself precipitated into this desperate situation. 
After eight years of disgrace, during three of which he was under 
arrest, he was again named First Secretary of the Party’s Central 
Committee. While under tremendous pressure on one side from the 
Polish people and on the other side from the diehard Polish Stalinists, 
Soviet military might and direct intervention from Moscow, Gomutka 
somehow managed to weather the storm. 

He placed the responsibility for what he admitted to be ten years of 
Communist misrule and mismanagement not on communism as such 
but on “Stalinists’” and “home Beriaism.” By crafty maneuvering, 
he arrived at a series of uneasy and temporary compromises. Through 
appeals to Polish nationalism and by wresting from the Kremlin a 
grudging acceptance of the doctrine of “separate roads to socialism,”’ 
Gomutka gained sufficient freedom of action to take some steps to- 
ward pacifying his subjects. By meeting some of the more burning 
complaints of Polish workers and peasants and by making a few 
promises, he managed to keep them from rising in revolt. He allowed 
the intellectuals a slightly greater freedom of opinion. A few points 
were conceded to the Catholic Church, and some restrictions on 
private enterprise were lifted. A few measures were taken to mask 
the blatant Soviet interference in Polish affairs, some changes were 
made in the command of the Polish army, and a new treaty covering 
the “temporary stationing’’ of Soviet troops in Poland was signed. 

By these measures, made just in the nick of time, Gomulka managed 
to head off a Polish version of events in Hungary. The Polish people, 
still restive and discontented, for the moment accepted his rule, not 
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because they were satisfied but because they felt that they could not 
hope for more at the present time. 

Still, they are under no delusions as to the nature of the present 
regime, and Gomutka himself has made sure that they do not entertain 
any. Indeed, Gomutka does not have any intention of abandoning 
the Communist system; on the contrary, while his “road to socialism’ 
may differ from the Russian one, it is still a road to socialism. Al- 
though he has made a few adjustments to the local situation in Poland, 
he insists upon carrying out the tenets of Marxism-Leninism, a posi- 
tion which simply means that the problems he faces will never be 
solved as long as he or any other Communist is in power. 

Gomutka has made his position abundantly clear. He denies being 
a “national Communist,” stating that this concept is an American 
invention. To prove this, he emphasizes that his program includes 
the main aims of every Communist Party, which he describes as (1) 
the seizure of power by the Communists; (2) the establishment of a 
Communist dictatorship; (3) nationalization of industry, collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture, and the establishment of a planned economy; and 
(4) promotion of international communism in foreign afiairs. 

While Gomulka has made some concessions to the Church, he is still 
an atheist. He has approved a new organization of the godless. 
The new Church-Government agreement fies already been violated, 
and Cardinal Stefan Wyszyfski has once more been restricted in the 
exercise of his oflice. 

Although he has thrown a few bones to the workers and farmers, 
Gomutka still upholds the Communist program in the face of an ever 
deteriorating economic situation. He has not hesitated to use troops 
to defeat strikes. Despite a spontaneous dissolution by the peasants 
of eighty percent of the collective farms, Gomutka still believes in the 
collective system for agriculture and plans to carry it forward as soon 
as conditions permit. 

The state still owns and controls industry and other economic 
enterprises. ‘Those engaged in small business and handicraft produc- 
tion are being harassed again by government pressure and restrictions. 
For the most part, government and party bureaucrats from the Stalin 
era are still in power. Control of the press continues. 

In many ways, Gomutka’s policies are similar to Lenin’s temporary 
concessions to capitalism at the time of his New Economic Policy in 
the early 1920’s. Faced with complete economic collapse, Lenin too 
made concessions, which lasted just long enough for the Communists 
to establish their rule firmly. Is it not possible that Gomutka is also 
only taking one step backward in order to make two steps forward to 
a full-fledged Communist totalitarian state? 

As before, Gomutka’s foreign policy is dominated by Moscow. He 
is faced by the Soviet Union on the east, the Soviet Zone of Germany 
on the west, and Communist Czechoslovakia on the south. The 
Baltic Sea on the north is controlled by the Soviet Navy. In addition 
to the vast concentrations of Soviet military force along Poland’s 
borders, some 60,000 Soviet troops are stationed inside Poland. 

However, Gomutka’s support of the Soviet Union is not caused by 
the fear of force alone, but also by his Communist convictions. He 
is first and foremost a Communist, and thus has close ideological ties 
with the Kremlin. He has said on one occasion: ‘The [Polish] alli- 
ance with the Soviet Union is essential.”” In another speech, “Social-. 
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ism is peace. Whoever fights for and seeks peace must fight for and 
seek socialism.”’ Other statements by him include: ‘‘There are only 
two camps, two roads—the road to socialism represented by the Soviet 
Union, and the road to capitalism and imperialism represented by the 
United States. I realize very well where the future of the Polish na- 
tion and of the Polish working class lies—it is not with the West.’ 
Also, “If there is anyone who thinks that it is possible to kindle anti- 
Soviet moods in Poland, then he is deeply mistaken. No attempt 
to sow distrust of the Soviet Union will find a response among the 
people of Poland.” 

Gomulka’s ties to communism are demonstrated by his entire life. 
During the interwar period, he was a professional organizer and agi- 
tator for the Communist Party and was arrested several times. Dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation of Poland, he did not oppose the Nazi-Sovict 
Pact which divided Poland in two; and only later, after the U.S. S. R. 
was attacked, did he become active in the Communist underground. 
Up to 1948, Gomulka was one of Communist Poland’s most powerful 
men. He helped thwart the wartime agreements made to ensure free 
elections in Poland, and thus was a principal instrument in imposing 
Communist rule. He was also one of the organizers of the notorious 
Cominform. All this time, he supported and praised Stalin and faith- 
fully carried out his orders. 

In 1948, he fell into disfavor with the ruling clique within the 
Polish Communist Party, only to stage a comeback to power in 1956, 

Now Gomutka stands at the head of the Polish Communist move- 
ment—stubborn, relentless, still fanatically devoted to communism 
after all that his country and he personally have suffered from it. 
At fifty-two, Gomulka is physically Frail from his years in confinement. 
He no longer speaks loudly as he once did; years of isolation have 
softened the voice of this slow-talking, slow-moving, big-boned, homely 
man. A humorless, lonely man, unpretentious and ascetic, he is a 
sharp contrast to the pleasure-loving Tito. 

Gomutka is faced with problems which are insuperable as long as 
Poland remains Communist and is at the mercy of Moscow. The 
economic crisis grows steadily worse. He is struggling with opponents 
within his own party. Only time will tell whether he will survive as 
a leader of the Communist-ravaged nation, 
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